CHAPTER XI
THE PRINCESS ANNE
(1679-1685)
FEW stories in our history are more politically instructive
than the live years' pitiless duel between King Charles II
and his ex-Minister Shaftcsbury. The opposing forces were
diversely composed, yet, as it proved, evenly balanced ; the
ground was varied and uncertain; the conditions of the com-
bat were peculiarly English, the changes of fortune swift
and unforeseeable, the issues profound and the stakes mortal.
For the first three years Shaftcsbury seemed to march with
growing violence from strength to strength. Three separate
Parliaments declared themselves with ever-rising spirit for his
cause. London, its wealth, its magistrates, its juries, and its
mob, were resolute behind him. Far and wide throughout
the counties and towns of England the fear of " Popery and
Slavery " dominated all other feelings and united under the
leadership of the great Whig nobles almost all the sects and
factions of the Centre and of the Left, as they had never been
united even at the height of the Great Rebellion, Thus sus-
tained, Shaftesbury set no limits to his aims or conduct. He
exploited to the last ounce alike the treacheries of Montagu
and the perjuries of Gates. He watched with ruthless eye
a succession of innocent men, culminating in Lord Stafford,
sent to their deaths on the scaffold or at Tyburn upon false
testimony. He held high parley with the King, as if from
power to power, demanded the handing over of Portsmouth
and Hull to officers approved by Parliament, indicted the
Duke of York before a London Grand Jury as a Popish
recusant, threatened articles of impeachment against the
Queen, and made every preparation in his power for an
eventual resort to arms. This was the same Shaftesbury who,
as a Minister in the Cabal, had acquiesced only four years